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RELATION  OF 
COMMERCE  TO  LEGISLATION. 


Brought  up  in  the  strictest  sect  of  Free  Traders, 
learning  the  gospel  of  Bright  and  Cobden  from  boyhood, 
I  early  in  life  imbibed  the  belief  that  all  legislation  that 
was  enacted  to  encourage  trade  by  protection  or  to  foster 
it  by  bounties  was  inimical  to  the  best  interests  of  all 
nations,  that  passed  such  laws,  and  was  also  hurtful  in  the 
long  run  to  the  industries  the  legislators  thought  to 
encourage. 

Holding  these  views,  I  was  frequently  arguing  upon 
the  subject,  and  travelling  a  good  deal  in  the  United 
States,  I  found  many  willing  to  take  the  other  side. 

In  St.  Louis  I  was  entertained  by  a  gentleman  who 
had  business  interests  in  many  directions,  and  during  my 
stay,  I  became  involved  in  a  heated  discussion  on  these 
topics.  One  article  that  I  was  interested  in  at  home  and 
he  was  a  controlling  factor  of  in  America,  was  Castor  Oil. 
I  adduced  this  article  as  a  case  in  point.  I  asked  him  why 
sixty  millions  of  people  should  be  affected  for  the  sake  of 
five  masters  and  the  few  they  employed.'?    Why  the  price 


of  this  article  should  be  <£19  per  ton  in  England,  and  <£38 
per  ton  in  America  1  Why  the  producers  of  Aniline  dies, 
Lubricating  Oils,  and  other  industries  in  which  this  oil 
was  largely  used  in  England,  should  be  prevented  in 
America  from  using  it  in  their  trades  owing  to  the 
enormous  tariff  1  I  asked  him  if  it  was  true  that  the 
farmers  in  the  West,  who  grew  the  Castor  Beans  from 
which  the  oil  was  expressed  had  refused  to  sow  further 
quantities  unless  the}^,  the  crushers,  made  a  definite 
agreement  that  the  price  paid  when  gathered  should  be 
fixed  1  because  in  previous  years  the  farmers,  when  their 
crop  was  gathered,  were  offered  by  the  clique  who  controlled 
the  business  such  unremunerative  prices  1 

These  questions  rather  nettled  him,  and  he  made  a 
strange  retort. 

England,  he  said,  built  up  the  foundations  of  her 
foreign  trade  and  amassed  enormous  capital  by  the  aid  of 
a  hundred  years  of  protection,  and  when  she  was  strong 
enough,  threw  off  her  tariff  and  became  a  free  trader ;  when 
we  in  America,  he  added,  have  had  a  hundred  years  of 
high  tariffs,  it  may  be  our  policy  to  follow  suit. 

This  reply,  though  not  strictly  accurate,  had  in  it 
more  justice  than  I  gave  it  credit  for  at  the  time ;  this 
conversation  took  place  ten  years  ago,  and  I  have  often 
thought  of  it  since  as  I  have  watched  with  mingled 
feelings,  the  enormous  progress  America  has  achieved 
under  the  high  protective  rates.  We  would  have  jeered 
15  years  ago,  at  the  idea  of  the  United  States  exporting 
to  England,  pig  iron,  steel  rails,  and  finished  engine  work, 
yet  it  has  been  brought  about,  partly  by  over  production 
stimulated  by  protection,  but  more  by  great  rapidity  of 
adaptation  of  every  conceivable  means  to  lessen  the  cost  of 
production — great  natural  sources  which  would  not  have 
been  quickly  developed  under  free  trade — and  the  push 
and  enterprise  of  her  traders. 

When  Cobden  and  Bright  convinced  Englishmen  that 
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the  entire  removal  of  taxation  on  imported  goods  (except 
tobacco,  spirits,  wines,  and  a  few  articles)  was  the  best 
policy  for  them,  they  were  not  confronted  with  the  same 
factors  which  exist  to-day.  In  their  day,  England  was  the 
manufacturer  for  the  East,  and  almost  all  countries  except 
Europe,  the  rest  of  the  World  had  nothing  to  sell  but  raw 
products,  and  these  were  the  necessity  of  cheap 
production  at  home.  To-day  the  position  is  rapidly 
changing,  other  people  have  not  followed  our  example,  and 
in  spite  of  tariffs,  they  have  passed  the  day  when  they 
sought  only  to  manufacture  from  their  raw  materials  what 
was  required  in  their  own  markets,  and  export  the  balance 
of  those  products,  but  they  have  now  a  large  surplus  of 
manufactured  products,  which,  with  easy  rates  of  freight 
are  being  forced  often  under  cost  of  production  upon  the 
markets  of  Great  Britain  and  her  Colonies,  and  it  is  now 
becoming  a  question  in  practical  politics  whether  we  are  to 
change  our  policy  to  adapt  ourselves  to  the  altered 
circumstances  1 

The  first  material  point  that  must  be  settled  is  the 
question.  Is  free  trade  a  principle  or  an  expedient  If  a 
principle,  that  is  a  truth  which  we  should  be  doing  a  great 
wrong  to  the  nation  to  violate  even  in  a  small  degree,  then 
we  must  hold  to  it,  fight  for  it,  and  if  necessary  pass  into 
oblivion  as  a  people  rather  than  surrender.  If  it  is  an 
expedient,  it  is  something  to  be  argued  upon,  discussed, 
modified  and  changed  as  time  and  opportunity  serves. 

I  maintain  that  there  is  a  principle  underlying  the 
right  that  every  man  should  possess  of  disposing  of  the 
product  of  his  labour  to  the  man  who  will  pay  him  the 
most  in  exchange  for  it,  but  though  the  principle  is  there, 
the  fact  is  absolutely  unobtainable.  I  find  the  Bradford 
weaver  of  cloth  is  not  allowed  by  the  laws  of  the  United 
States  to  sell  that  cloth  free  to  any  of  the  citizens  of  that 
country,  at  the  market  price  ruling  in  that  country  The 
same    with  the  cutler  in  Sheffield  and  endless  other 
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workers ;  and  seeing  our  workmen  are  positively  debarred 
from  tkis  right,  the  principle  as  a  working  thesis  ceases  to 
exist.  The  fact  that  three  fourtlis  of  the  world  declare 
by  their  laws  that  there  is  no  such  right,  the  one-fourth 
while  they  could  declare  war  upon  the  three  fourths,  and 
if  they  conquered,  enforce  it,  must  in  the  meanwhile  being 
unprepared  to  take  such  a  course,  bow  to  the  inevitable 
and  pursue  the  policy  best  adapted  to  the  minority. 

Before  proceeding  further  with  our  discussion,  let  us 
look  at  this  matter  from  the  point  of  view  of  a  young 
country,  lately  settled,  waiting  to  be  developed.  Let  us 
suppose  we  are  the  parliament  of  that  country,  we  have 
the  making  of  its  laws,  the  definition  of  how  its  revenue  is 
to  be  raised,  the  charters  under  which  its  banking  is  to  be 
conducted,  the  securities  to  be  given  to  enable  it  to  borrow 
capital  to  develop  its  wealth.  Sitting  in  such  a  parliament 
the  cry  of  my  St.  Louis  friend  takes  great  force ;  give  us 
100  years  protection,  and  after  that,  free  trade.  We  could 
not  shut  our  eyes  to  the  fact  that  the  great  manufacturers 
of  other  lands  could  produce  goods  and  pay  the  ocean 
freight,  and  undersell  beginners;  that  we  must  have  a 
revenue ;  that  the  new  settlers  had  no  income  to  pay  direct 
taxation ;  that  with  no  fixed  income,  no  state  security 
could  be  given  for  necessary  loans,  nor  could  we  refute  the 
plea  that  no  tariff  being  in  force  the  country  must  progress 
only  upon  her  ability  to  export  her  surplus  grain,  live  stock 
and  minerals.  In  such  a  parliament  many  of  us  would 
vote  for  moderate  tariff.  This  difficulty  lies  at  the  root  of 
Colonial  Federation. 

To  return  to  the  subject  of  how  legislation  affects 
commerce,  we  have  only  to  look  at  the  mistakes  that  have 
been  made  and  are  being  made,  to  warn  us  to  use  great 
caution  in  making  any  change.  Statesmen  with  the  best 
intentions  often  produce  the  opposite  result  to  that  which 
their  laws  were  passed  for.  Spain,  holding  many  of  the 
richest  colonics,  thought  to  enrich  herself  by  restricting 
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her  foreign  subjects  from  trading  on  equal  terms  with 
other  countries,  she  impoverished  them  and  herself. 

To  give  an  example  of  how  a  law  which  was  intended 
as  a  boon  for  the  peasant  became  the  reverse,  let  me 
mention  the  regulation  passed  in  Spain  a  few  years  ago  on 
cotton-seed  oil.  Being  informed  by  interested  parties  that 
the  importation  of  this  article  interfered  with  their  home 
produced  olive  oil,  these  sapient  legislators  enacted  that 
one  gallon  of  creosote  was  to  be  put  into  every  barrel  of 
cotton -seed  oil  imported,  which  rendered  it  unfit  for  food, 
but  did  not  destroy  its  value  for  manufacturing  purposes. 
The  result  was  that  the  natives,  who  had  had  a  good  salad 
oil  at  1/6  to  2/-  per  gallon,  and  who  had  been  selling 
their  oil  at  3/-  to  3/6  per  gallon,  were  forced  to  eat  their 
own  expensive  oil  and  lose  their  profits ;  this  was 
equivalent  to  us  passing  a  measure  to  prevent  the  Irish 
farmer  from  selling  his  bacon  in  the  London  market,  and 
forcing  him  to  eat  it,  instead  of  buying  American  bacon  at 
5d.  and  selling  his  own  at  lOd.  as  he  is  now  doing. 

France  is  making  a  lamentable  mistake  in  endeavouring 
to  force  her  colonies  to  trade  exclusively  with  herself  by 
means  of  severe  preferential  duties ;  the  result  must  be 
disquiet  and  discontent  amongst  the  people  of  those 
countries,  and  organised  attempts  to  break  away  from  her 
rule.  When  such  a  system  is  fully  developed  it  is  almost 
impossible  to  change  it,  as  there  gradually  grows  up  in  the 
Mother  country,  large  vested  interests,  which  raises  a 
combined  and  powerful  force  that  comes  into  action  the 
moment  their  trade  is  menaced,  and,  being  well  organised, 
its  voting  power  is  sufficient  to  overthrow  a  Ministry  which 
attempted  to  recede  from  the  present  policy. 

This  is  a  very  important  phase  of  the  matter  that  must 
be  fully  considered  in  England  before  any  attempt  is  made  to 
go  back  in  the  policy  of  the  past  fifty  years,  and  yet  the 
pressing  necessity  of  some  action  is  at  our  doors,  and  will 
become  more  acute  before  another  ten  years  is  passed. 
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We  may  lay  down  a  certain  axiom  which  has  come  to 
light  on  the  subject  of  protection  under  the  conditions 
of  commerce,  as  it  exists  to-day. 

The  countries  most  favourable  to  a  high  tariff  are 
those  who  possess  within  their  own  limits,  the  greatest 
variety  of  climate,  and  such  natural  resources,  that,  were 
they  entirely  prohibited  from  trading  with  the  rest  of  the 
world,  could  best  support  their  own  population. 

Let  us  imagine  the  position  of  various  countries  under 
such  conditions. 

Russia  possesses  such  conditions  to  a  large  extent,  but 
if  she  could  incorporate  the  Turkish  Empire  with  its  more 
Southern  climate  and  products,  she  would  possess  most  of 
the  necessities  of  independence  of  imports.  In  grain, 
live  stock,  petroleum,  and  minerals  she  could  amply  supply 
her  own  citizens. 

Germany  is  not  so  well  situated,  though  she  has  ample 
resources. 

France,  though  enjoying  a  finer  climate,  is  short  of 
coal,  and  other  natural  resources,  that  make  for  prosperity. 

The  small  countries  could  not  possibly  exist  with 
their  present  population  under  such  a  regime. 

The  United  States  of  America  stands  pre-eminent  in 
the  Nations,  as  THE  one  who  could  best  live  upon 
herself,  and  therefore  is  the  one  which  will  suffer  least 
from  a  high,  and  in  many  cases,  a  prohibitive  tariff. 

England,  in  the  opposite,  is  the  country  least  able 
to  support  her  people  entirely  upon  home  grown  products, 
and  therefore  the  one  where  a  high  protective  tariff  would 
most  hurt  the  prosperity,  comfort  and  life  of  her 
inhabitants. 

The  inference  is  inevitable — an  all  round  protective 
tariff  in  England  is  impossible — Why  then  discuss  the 
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matter  further  ?  Why  open  up  a  subject  which  is  doomed 
to  be  futile  in  its  application  to  ourselves'? 

While  we  are  apparently  in  a  cul-de-sac,  I  maintain  it 
is  possible  to  break  the  wall  down  which  makes  this  road  a 
cul-de-sac,  and  which  would  open,  not  merely  a  road,  but 
a  highway  for  those  who  come  after  us  to  much  prosperity. 

You,  as  having  a  primary  interest  in  Banking,  and 
very  little  direct  interest  in  manufacturing,  or  trading 
concerns,  form  an  excellent  special  jury  to  consider  this 
case,  as  your  judgment  will  be  free  from  the  contaminating 
influence  of  selfish  motives,  and  therefore  your  criticisms 
and  opinions  will  carry  great  weight.  It  follows  that  any 
innovation  which  would  upset  the  financial  position  of 
the  country,  would  immediately  affect  your  stability,  and 
revenue,  and  at  the  same  time  a  change  which  increased 
nationally  our  ability  to  cope  with  the  competition  of  those 
who  seek  to  subvert  our  great  industries,  would  appeal  to 
your  instincts  as  business  men,  and  Englishmen. 

It  would  therefore  be  futile  to  submit  to  you  any 
proposition,  or  series  of  resolutions,  which  were  directed  to 
enrich  the  few  at  the  expense  of  the  people,  or  one  which 
looking  into  the  future  would  not  make  for  ultimate  weal 
of  the  Empire. 

I  shall  now  submit  to  you  two  courses  of  Legislation 
which  would  immediately  aff'ect  Commerce. 

The  first  proposition  is  not  possible  of  immediate 
action  and  is  therefore  suggestive  only ;  the  second  could 
be  made  the  subject  of  next  year's  Budget. 

I  formulated  what  I  believe  to  be  an  axiom  in  present 
day  International  Commerce,  namely  : — 

"That  countries  most  favourable  to  a  high  tariff  are 
"those  which  possess  within  their  own  limits  the 
"greatest  variety  of  climate  and  such  natural 
"resources,  that,  were  they  entirely  prohibited 
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"from  trading  with  the  rest  of  the  world,  could 
"best  support  their  own  population." 

We  have  shown  that  the  United  States  of  America 
stood  at  present  prominently  in  that  position,  and  England 
the  reverse. 

American  manufacturers  take  up  the  position  that  they 
have  80  millions  of  people  to  supply  within  their  own 
limits,  and  40  millions  more  who  place  no  bar  or  restriction 
on  receiving  their  goods  in  England,  so  that  they  are  right 
in  calculating  that  they  may  erect  plant,  and  lay  out 
schemes,  for  supplying  120  millions  of  customers,  seeing  the 
other  40  millions  are  really  nearer  to  them  in  the  actual 
cost  of  freight  and  distribution,  than  half  of  their  customers 
in  their  own  country.  They  further  demonstrate  to  them- 
selves, that  by  forming  their  business's  into  a  Trust,  that 
they  by  so  doing  control  the  average  price  (80  millions  who 
can  buy  nowhere  else  paying  a  high  rate,  and  the  40  millions 
who  are  free  to  buy  anywhere,  to  have  their  goods  for  the 
present  at  less  than  they  can  produce  them  for  themselves) 
making  a  figure  in  the  aggregate  which  will  pay  good 
interest  on  their  investment.  The  result  being  that  they 
«ill  in  a  few  years  by  persistently  selling  in  England, 
under  cost,  annihilate  competition,  and  then  reap  a  golden 
harvest. 

This  is  no  romantic  and  imaginative  picture,  but  a 
solid  statement  of  potential  forces  working  at  the  present 
moment.  It  will  be  no  use  locking  the  stable  door  when 
our  horses  are  gone.  It  is  no  argument  to  say — Look  at  our 
prosperity  the  last  fifty  years,  don't  let  us  get  frightened. 
It  is  idle  to  say  we  are  still  the  Bankers  of  the  World. 
We  are  business  men ;  we  do  not  only  lay  plans  for  to-day, 
for  this  year,  but  we  are  bound  to  plan  and  think  for  the 
future. 

Let  us  therefore  create  a  greater  United  States  than 
exists  in  America.  Suppose  every  state  in  that  Union  had 
the  power  to  exact  a  tariff  against  the  product  of  its 
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neighbours,  and  did  so,  what  a  weak  effete  people  they 
would  be  commercially — they  enjoy  free  trade  over  forty-two 
States,  each  producing  its  best  and  exchanging  with  the 
others  without  tax  or  tariff — no  silly  octroi  charges  such 
as  exist  in  France  and  other  States,  but  real  free  trade  from 
San  Francisco  to  New  York,  Duluth  to  New  Orleans — 
millions  of  men,  thousands  of  products,  hundreds  of 
climates. 

This  unity  was  not  achieved  without  conflict,  those 
who  have  studied  carefully  all  the  causes  that  led  up  to 
their  Civil  war  know  that  it  was  the  Federal  Platform  that 
State  rights,  excluded  the  right  of  the  individual  state  to 
enact  disabilities  on  men  and  goods  passing  freely  from  one 
state  to  another.  The  slave  question  was  not  the  only 
vital  one ;  under  and  behind  it  lay  free  trade.  The  South 
claimed  the  right  to  tax  the  manufacturers  of  the  North. 
It  was  a  free  trade  fight,  and  forty  years  of  history  have 
written  an  emblazoned  banner,    It  was  worth  the  cost." 

To-day  it  is  worth  much  time,  thought  and  agitation 
to  bring  about  Colonial  Federation  on  Commercial  lines  as 
well  as  Imperial.  What  possibilities  there  are  in  the 
climates  and  resources  of  Canada,  British  Columbia,  India, 
Australia,  South  Africa,  Egypt,  Jamaica,  and  those  numer- 
ous small  dependencies  which  acknowledge  our  rule. 

Accomplished,  what  might  we  expect  and  hope  for  1 
At  first  we  must  expect  some  loss  to  ourselves  in  the 
Mother  Country,  but  no  great  object  is  ever  gained  with- 
out self  sacrifice. 

Such  a  federation,  which  would  embrace  one  third  of 
the  World's  inhabitants,  would  naturally  attract  to  itself 
small  and  independent  states,  and  should  be  so  organised 
that  all  would  be  welcome  into  it  on  its  commercial  side ; 
it  being  the  first  clause  of  its  charters  that  every  nation 
that  opened  its  commerce  to  us  on  the  same  lines  that 
governed  our  Union  should  be  welcome  and  free  to  do  so ; 
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that  this  Union  was  no  narrow  attempt  to  impede  trade, 
but  that  its  object  was  to  unite  the  commercial  interests  of 
all  people,  and  form  the  basis  of  World  wide  reciprocity 
I  with  the  ultimate  hope  of  UNIVERSAL  FREE  TRADE, 
[because  we  would  treat  every  state  and  people  as  we 
wished  them  to  treat  us. 

Much  consideration  and  discussion  are  necessary  as  to 
details,  and  while  submitting  a  plan  it  is  unnecessary  to  say 
that  every  clause  is  suggestive  and  open  to  improvement ; 
after  stating  the  basis  of  the  structure  we  will  enumerate 
the  chief  arguments  against  the  plan  and  endeavour  to 
answer  them. 

1.  Our  Colonies  having  self  government  we  shall 
attempt  no  coercion. 

2.  That  we  shall  enact  in  India  and  all  Dependencies 
and  Protectorates  where  we  have  the  power ;  and  strongly 
urge  all  colonies  to  adopt  and  agree  upon  Federation 
having  for  its  object  the  mutual  strengthening  of  G-reat 
Britain  and  her  dependencies,  the  conservation  of  existing 
enterprise,  and  the  development  of  natural  resources.  Home 
and  Colonial. 

3.  That  we  shall  recognise  the  right  of  the  Colonial 
Governments  to  maintain  a  certain  measure  of  tariff  against 
us,  but  that  they,  the  Colonial  Governments,  shall  in  every 
item  of  tariff  place  goods  originating  in  any  part  of  the 
Federation  at  50%  less  than  the  said  tariff  on  the  same 
article  from  all  other  countries.  That  the  Government  of 
Great  Britain  shall  enact  that  upon  every  article  of  which 
her  colonies  supply  one-fourth  of  her  total  imports,  over  an 
average  of  three  years  dating  backwards,  they  will  impose 
a  duty  of  2|-%  ad  valorum  on  all  countries  outside 
the  Union  and  when  these  imports  rise  to  one  half  of  her 
total  imports  they  will  raise  the  duty  to  5%,  and  should 
the  ability  of  the  Colonies  and  Dependencies  to  supply  our 
requirements  under  these  conditions  rise  to  75%,  that  they 
will  again  double  the  rate  to  10%  ad  valorum  to  outside 
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shippers  and  producers.  The  British  Government  to  also 
carefully  consider  the  advisability  of  reducing  in  a  substan- 
tial manner  existing  duties  on  Tobacco,  Wine,  Spirits,  Tea, 
Coffee,  Sugar,  &c.,  produced  in  our  Colonies  and 
Dependencies  preserving  our  present  tariff  against  those 
outside. 

4.  The  control  and  direction  of  this  Commercial 
Federation  to  be  vested  in  a  permanent  Board  consisting 
of  men  nominated  as  to  half  of  its  members  by  the  British 
House  of  Commons,  one-eighth  by  the  British  House  of 
Lords,  and  three-eighths  by  the  Colonies,  Dependencie 
and  States  coming  into  the  Federation.  The  English 
members  to  be  nominated  afresh  with  every  new  Parlia- 
ment and  to  serve  until  the  expiry  of  same.  The  Colonial 
nominations  to  be  re-adjusted  every  five  years  in  proportion 
to  their  trade. 

5.  In  the  event  of  Great  Britain  imposing  any  change 
in  its  present  tariff  on  any  article  now  free  of  duty  a 
preferential  rate  of  not  less  than  20  %  of  said  duty  to  be 
remitted  to  members  of  the  Federation. 

The  objections  that  will  be  raised  against  this  scheme 
will  be  numerous.  The  first  may  be,  why  put  the  tariff 
against  foreigners  only  on  articles  that  we  receive  one 
fourth  of  our  supplies  from  the  Colonies.    Why  not  on  all  ? 

Because  we  must  seek  to  make  the  change  in  such  a 
manner  that  will  help  our  Colonies  in  producing  more  of 
the  commodities  they  have  already  shown  a  fitness  to 
produce,  which  is  a  fundamental  consideration,  and  also 
because  we  who  will  have  to  pay  a  slight  increase  in  price 
by  curtailing  competition,  will  force  the  shipper  to  pay  the 
bulk  of  the  tariff  imposed  because  we  can  do  without  the 
outsider  to  a  large  extent,  whereas  if  we  put  a  duty  upon 
an  article  which  mainly  comes  from  outside  our  Colonies 
we  must  pay  that  duty  ourselves.  When  a  seller  endeavours 
to  push  his  goods  in  a  market  already  well  supplied  he  must 
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come  down  to  ruling  prices ;  the  buyer  will  not  advance 
to  his. 

Another  strong  reason  for  encouraging  our  Colonies 
along  the  line  of  their  present  exports  is,  that  we  imme- 
diately produce  a  field  for  emigration  with  a  more  assured 
return  for  capital  and  energy  than  now  exists. 

Again  our  trade  returns  show  that  although  our 
Colonies  tax  our  goods,  they  are  the  best  customers  we 
have  because  they  buy  from  us  102  millions  value  in  goods 
annually,  and  sell  to  us  109  millions  value.  They  buy 
from  us  almost  half  our  total  exports  and  fresh  settlers  will 
become  further  buyers,  increasingly  so,  if  they  adopt  this 
base  of  Federation. 

A  real  objection  to  the  scheme  is  that  it  will  create 
confusion,  annoyance,  and  injustice  in  some  cases  by  the 
difficulty  of  proving  country  of  origin ;  this  is  a  difficulty 
that  can  only  be  overcome  by  infinite  care,  and  honest 
administration,  but  all  smuggling  of  goods  into  and  through 
Colonial  ports  and  so  coming  free  into  this  country,  will 
play  into  the  hands  of  our  shipowners  and  the  carrying  of 
goods  will  come  into  British  bottoms. 

In  answer  to  the  plea  that  all  Colonial  produced  goods 
should  receive  some  advantage,  this  scheme  covers  79 
millions  out  of  102  millions  value  shipped  by  all  the 
Colonies  so  that  three-fourths  of  their  shipments  will  be 
benefitted.  The  figures,  taking  last  year  as  a  basis,  are  as 
follows : — 
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CLASS  I  comprises  all  commodities  of  which  British 
possessions  supply  three-fourths  of  our  total  imports,  and 
which  it  is  proposed  to  protect  by  putting  a  duty  of 
10  %  upon  the  same  articles  imported  from  outside  the 
Federation. 


The  total  under  this  class  from  British  Possessions  is 
£34,805,000.       Outside  etc.,  £5,285,000. 


Sheep  and  Lamb's  Wool  . . . 

,.£18,441,000  against  3,304,000 

4,102,000 

}) 

31,000 

Tin,  in  blocks,  bars,  ingots 

...  3,850,000 

)) 

508,000 

Hides,  dry  

1,530,000 

)) 

419,000 

Gutta  Percha  

1,496,000 

5) 

189,000 

Palm  Oil   

869,000 

J) 

217,000 

Hewn  Teak  

731,000 

)J 

54,000 

568,000 

3> 

98,000 

Pepper  ...   

518,000 

>> 

93,000 

Shells  

460,000 

55 

79,000 

459,000 

82,000 

Cutch  and  Gambia  380,000 

55 

5,000 

Gum,  Shellac,  Lacdye,  &c. 

...  362,000 

55 

1,000 

249,000 

55 

52,000 

Gold  Ore  

231,000 

55 

55,000 

181,000 

55 

1,000 

Mica  Talc  Silica  Soapstone 

...  181,000 

55 

34,000 

Meat,  Preserved  Mutton  , 

141,000 

55 

8,000 

Dye  Stuffs,  Bark   

111,000 

55 

30,000 

Spices   

106,000 

55 

24,000 

39,000 

JJ 

1,000 

DUTIABLE. 

363,000 

)) 

115,000 

Tea   

...  9,745,000 

)) 

941,000 

£10,108,000 

1,056,000 

CLASS  II  comprises  all  commodities  of  which  British 
Possessions  supply  one  half,  and  which  it  is  proposed  to 
protect  by  a  duty  of  5  %  upon  the  imports  of  the  same 
article  from  couutries  outside  the  Federation. 


Total  imports  under  this  class  last  year  were : — 

From  British  Possessions... £18, 324,000 
From  Other  Countries   11,148,000 


£4,018,000  against  2,819,000 

.  0,D/U,UUU 

53 

1  qi  K  AAA 

3,380,000 

5) 

2,461,000 

Eice,  Kice  Meal,  Flour   

1,677,000 

)) 

730,000 

Tallow   

1,630,000 

JJ 

1,204,000 

Feathers,  ornamental   

874.000 

•5 

550,000 

Goat's  wool  or  Mohair  

627,000 

J) 

599,000 

Kernels  and  Nuts  for 

expressing  oil.. 

.  548,000 

>) 

262,000 

474,000 

5) 

236,000 

Furniture  and  hard  woods  . . 

.  450,000 

;) 

368,000 

.  235,000 

53 

111,000 

Hewn  wood,  unenumerated.. 

.  179,000 

33 

178,000 

159,000 

55 

59,000 

121,000 

55 

90,000 

Isinglass   

84,000 

53 

44,000 

Bark  for  Tanning  

82,000 

55 

30,000 

Drugs,  Peruvian  Bark  

63,000 

55 

28,000 

Hemp,  unenumerated   

53,000 

33 

44,000 
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CLASS  III  comprises  all  commodities  of  which  the 
British  Possessions  supply  one  fourth  and  less  than  one 
half  and  which  it  is  proposed  to  protect  by  a  duty  of 
2J%  upon  imports  of  the  same  article  from  outside 
countries. 

Total  imports  under  this  class  last  year  were  : — 

From  British  Possessions  £14,583,000 

From  Foreign  Countries    26,892,000 

Skins,   all    descriptions,  in- 
cluding manufactured  .  £2,585,000  against  3,460,000 

Linseed   1,988,000  „  2,178,000 

Copper  Bars   1,227,000  „  4,034,000 

Fish,  cured  or  salted    1,078,000  „  1,122,000 

Hemp    1,000,000  „  2,251,000 

Lead,  pigs  and  sheets    967,000  „  2,354,000 

Potatoes    563,000  „  1,670,000 

Fruit,  apples   547,000  „  677,000 

Silver  Ore   492,000  „  538,000 

Meat,  Preserved    468,000  „  988,000 

Furniture  woods, 

unenumerated    438,000  „  739,000 

Silk    418,000  „  1,043,000 

Copper  Ore    399,000  „  773,000 

Cordage,  cables,  cable  yarn...  383,000  „  758,000 

Corn  Peas   357,000  „  453,000 

Farinaceous  substances, 

unenumerated    354,000  „  1,102,000 

Sawn  or  dressed  Fir, 

unenumerated    253,000  ,.  576,000 

Ivory   162,000  „  236,000 

Gums,  unenumerated    161,000  „  347,000 

Fish,  Oils   136,000  „  252,000 

Carpets   125,000  „  447,000 

Rapeseed    119,000  „  126,000 

Saltpetre    82,000  „  132,000 

Fruit,  preserved  in  sugar    ...  66,000  ,,  162,000 

Dye  Woods,  logwood    55,000  „  59,000 

Asphalt   48,000  „  96,000 

Gum  Arabic   41,000  „  135,000 

Castor  Oil   31,000  „  47,000 

DUTIABLE. 

Cocoa    752,000      „  916,000 

Coffee    568,000      „  1,973^000 


£1,320,000      „  2,889,000 
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The  articles  we  import  largely  from  our  British 
Possession  but  the  total  of  which  does  not  come  up  to  one 
fourth  of  our  total  imports  are  as  follows : — 


Sugar,  unrefined    £888,000 

^  Wood  Pulp    250,000 

Meat,  Bacon    1,075,000 

Meat,  Fresh  Beef    1,264,000 

^  Corn,  Wheat   3,524,000 

Corn,  Maize    1,069,000 

Corn,  Wheat  Flour    653,000 

Caoutchouc    897,000 

Butter    3,154,000 

^  Animals,  Oxen  and  Cows    1,834,000 

Animals,  Sheep   56,000 

Drugs,  unenumerated    238,000 

Fruit,  preserved  without  sugar    163,000 

Hides,  wet   194,000 

Copper,  Regulus  and  Precipitate   313,000 

Essential  Oils   52,000 

Linseed  Cake   70,000 


How  to  encourage  these  important,  and  in  many  cases 
growing  industries,  must  be  a  matter  for  future  care,  the 
two  articles,  Butter  and  Wheat,  over  three  millions  value 
each,  is  excellent  proof  of  what  we  might  hope  for.  The 
now  enormous  Butter  trade  with  Australia  was  stimulated 
and  fostered  by  judicious  bounties  given  on  high-class 
quality :  these  bounties  are  now  withdrawn  and  a  per- 
manent industry  established.  In  the  future,  refrigerating 
steamers  will  play  a  most  important  part  in  making  it 
possible  for  an  enormous  increase  in  Colonial  supplies  of 
perishable  food  products,  with  healthy  encouragement  from 
the  home  market."^ 


*  Instance — Import  of  Chilled  Beef  from  New  Zealand,  amounted 
in  1896  to  £41,800,  1900,  £517,070. 
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The  final  class  of  imports  from  British  Possessions  we 
have  to  deal  with  is  those  articles  upon  which  we  already 
levy  an  import  duty.    They  are:  — 

British  Possessions.     Foreign  Countries. 


It  would  be  an  act  of  grace — good  policy — and  a 
great  strength  to  the  proposed  Federation  to  have  a  clause 
in  the  Charter  that  all  dutiable  articles  entirely  produced 
in  British  Possessions  should  come  in  at  half  duty  rates  as 
we  ask  them  to  accept  our  goods  at  half  the  duty  imposed 
upon  Foreign  Countries. 

One  question  arises,  are  we  asking  too  much  where  we 
stipulate  for  a  reduction  of  50%  in  duties  exported  to  the 
Colonies  1  It  will  be  a  difficult  matter  for  them  to  raise 
their  revenue  if  they  adopt  our  views,  and  may  slightly 
increase  the  cost  of  living  in  those  countries,  if  they 
re-arranged  their  tariff  to  obtain  larger  income  upon 
articles  which  we  did  not  supply.  It  might  be  more  just 
if  we  asked  for  the  reduction  only  upon  articles  we 
shipped  the  larger  proportion  of,  adjusting  same  on  a 
similar  basis  to  class  1.  2.  3.  of  our  schedule  of  their 
shipinents  to  us.  There  is  an  intense  desire  mutually  at 
the  present  moment  to  strengthen  one  another ;  and  no 
bargain  can  last  without  friction  which  is  not  reasonably 
open  to  the  claims  of  the  two  sides.  Exactly,  how  great 
the  advantages  and  disadvantages  will  be,  cannot  be 
computed,  and  time  will  necessitate  modification  and 
adjustments  of  any  plan  however  wise  in  its  conception 
and  detailed  arrangement.  We  do  not  want  to  try  an 
experiment  of  the  effect  of  legislation  upon  commerce 
unless  we  are  convinced  that  it  is  necessary  and  wise. 
Calcutta  to-day  is  not  so  far  from  London  as  San 
Francisco  is  from  New  York,  in  the  cost  of  conveyance  of 


Tea 


£9,745,000 


£941,000 
115,000 
916,000 

1,973,000 


Eum  (in  casks) 

Cocoa  

Cofi'ee   


363,000 
752,000 
561,000 
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goods;  our  scattered  positions  by  electricity  and  steam, 
are  possible  of  welding  into  one  country  commercially,  as 
we  are  in  thought  and  feeling.  We  are  too  strong  to  sue 
for  favors,  but  we  are  wise  enough  to  realise  our  great 
strength  can  be  more  deeply  rooted  by  appealing  to  the 
races  which  call  England,  Mother,  to  make  such  temporal 
provisions  that  together  we  can  more  ably  press  upon  the 
nations  that  there  is  a  strong  element  of  injustice  in  the 
present  framing  of  tariffs  against  their  goods  and  ours, 
that  to  Ameri(  a,  we  can  say,  we  and  our  Colonies  take 
65%  of  your  exports,  we  insist  upon  your  recognising  a 
wider  reciprocity  of  treatment,  our  present  action  is 
dictated  by  a  sense  of  fair  play,  and  we  shall  be  ready  to 
differentiate  further  against  your  products,  or  reduce  same 
in  the  spirit  you  meet  us.  United  we  can  approach 
Germany,  France,  and  Russia,  and  all  others,  and  receive 
from  them,  and  give  to  them  some  further  measure  of 
what  must  make  for  the  greatest  good  of  the  greatest 
number;  more  open  markets  for  the  product  of  every 
man's  labour. 

Should  we  hold  our  hands  and  refrain  from  taking 
any  united  action,  what  then.  The  signs  of  the  times  are 
being  written  clearly  ;  in  two  years  Glermany  may  further 
raise  her  tariffs,  the  new  President  of  America  is  strong  on 
Eeciprocity.  He  can  only  treat  with  those  who  have 
something  to  treat  about.  By  coming  together  we  shall 
strengthen  his  hands  to  prevent  the  violation  of 
economic  laws,  by  the  gigantic  Trusts  which  are  acquiring 
an  unsound  and  pernicious  influence  on  Commerce,  and 
which  he,  the  President,  and  many  with  him,  is  anxious  to 
limit  by  legislation. 

Another  phase  of  Combination  is  that  the  Federation 
proposed  would  be  the  largest  buyer  of  any,  and  every 
product,  that  forms  a  staple  of  International  Commerce, 
and,  as  such,  no  Government  would  fail  to  recognise  the 
arguments,  and  representations,  that  would  be  submitted 
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when  legislation  unduly  impeded  the  channels  of  commerce. 
But  at  the  present  we  stand  in  the  humiliating  position  of 
being  uninvited  guests  when  re-arrangement  of  tariffs  is 
discussed.  France  submits  proposals  to  America  before 
acting,  lest  she  should  find  same  not  agreeable ;  and  there 
are  several  cases  well  known  in  commercial  circles  where 
Legislative  Authority  in  Washington  has  represented  so 
strongly  to  France,  that  proposed  changes  would  not  be 
received  in  a  friendly  spirit,  that  they  have  been  dropped. 

Legislation  and  Commerce  are  of  necessity  to  be  more 
closely  brought  together  than  they  have  been,  especially 
in  this  country,  and  it  will  be  bad  legislation  if  it  is 
withheld  until  a  time  of  national  distress  and  suffering, 
when  hasty  remedies  rapidly  applied  will  create  panics  and 
serious  trouble. 

I  am  no  pessimist  who  would  cry  to  the  Government, 
protect  us  or  we  perish,  but  if  my  foresight  is  of  any 
service  to  my  fellows,  I  would  urge  most  strongly  that  a 
Central  Board  of  Commerce  with  Colonial  Representation 
be  formed,  to  collect  evidence  and  submit  to  Parliament 
measures  for  Colonial  Federation,  and  detailed  taxation 
which  could  justly  be  imposed  upon  traders  outside  our 
borders,  who  are  reaping  the  advantages  of  our  home 
markets,  without  contributing  their  fair  share  to  the 
taxation  of  this  country,  which  is  necessary  for  Revenue 
purposes. 

The  plan  here  proposed  might  be  objected  to  as  a 
violation  of  existing  treaties  in  that  the  most  favored  nation 
clause  would  become  abortive.  We  might  fairly  answer 
that  if  British  Possessions  became  incorporated  as  one 
Empire,  that  such  objections  would  fall  to  the  ground. 

Let  us  now  direct  our  attention  to  the  second 
proposition  which  I  mentioned  previously  "Could  be  made 
the  subject  of  next  year's  Budget "  from  the  fact  that  it 
requires    no   consultation   with   our  Colonies  or  other 
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countries ;  being  a  re-adjustment  of  taxation  to  remove 
anomalies,  provide  necessary  revenue  for  present  require- 
ments, and  prevent  weakening  of  home  industries  without 
unduly  raising  prices  to  consumers  at  home,  or  building 
up  vested  interests  to  an  extent  that  would  be  prejudicial 
to  the  community  at  large. 

This  second  proposition  stated  shortly  is  : — 
That  wherever  it  is  found  that  makers  of  goods  outside 
the  British  Isles  are  selling  and  distributing  them  in  the 
United  Kingdom  without  paying  Income  Tax  on  the 
profits  accruing,  that  a  tax  not  exceeding  5%  and  not  less 
than  2J%  ad  valorum  shall  be  levied  on  such  goods  except 
they  are  minerals, — wheat — grain  and  seeds  of  all 
description,  cotton  and  raw  products  used  entirely  for 
re-manufacture. 

For  this  proposal  I  claim : 

1.  That  justice  and  a  sense  of  what  is  due  to  our 
working  men  calls  for  such  action. 

2.  That  it  would  remove  a  glaring  anomaly  in  our 
taxation. 

3.  That  it  would  strengthen  many  national  industries 
now  being  threatened. 

4.  That,  unknown  to  our  people  at  large,  what  I  now 
propose  has  been  enacted  by  English  law  in  two  articles  of 
Commerce,  which  in  both  cases  has  proved  to  be  eminently 
successful. 

The  first  claim  is  sentiment  and  only  stands  good  upon 
the  three  following  claims  being  proved  and  substantiated. 

The  second  claim  that  the  above  proposal  would  remove 
a  glaring  anomaly  in  our  taxation  is  not  recognised  at  first 
sight. 

The  income  tax  is  now  one  shilling  and  two  pence  upon 
every  twenty  shillings  made  in  every  business  in  the 
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Kingdom  over  a  fixed  minimum,  but  is  not  claimable  upon 
profits  made  on  goods  distributed  in  the  U.  K.  if  the  owners 
of  the  goods  have  their  place  of  business  outside  this 
country ;  except  so  far  as  agents  commission  etc.  is  earned 
here,  and  upon  which  income  tax  is  collected  and  paid. 

A  miller  in  Minneapolis,  U.S.A.,  has,  for  instance,  an 
Agent  in  every  part  of  the  U.  K.  He  ships  his  flour  either 
on  order  or  consignment,  and  his  profits  on  his  milling 
business,  so  far  as  his  trade  with  this  country  is  concerned, 
escapes,  but  his  competitor  has  6%  of  his  profits  to  pay  to 
the  Imperial  Exchequer  in  addition  to  the  fact,  that  having 
sunk  we  will  say  £100,000  in  building  and  plant  has  added 
materially  to  the  support  of  workpeople  in  his  own  district 
which  he  continues  to  do  in  proportion  to  the  extent  of  his 
business,  adding  largely  to  the  maintenance  of  the  locality 
in  which  his  works  are  situated  by  heavy  disbursement  of 
rates  and  taxes.  There  is  no  question  as  to  which  industry 
makes  most  for  the  welfare  and  prosperity  of  England,  but 
the  evil  of  raising  the  price  of  bread  would  it  is  generally 
thought,  far  exceed  the  good  to  be  obtained  by  taxing  the 
flour.  This  I  believe  to  be  a  fallacy  easily  to  be  corrected 
and  explained.  It  must  be  apparent  to  all  that  if  the 
Minneapolis  Miller  shipped  less  Flour  to  England  there 
would  be  more  Wheat  in  the  North  Western  States  of 
America,  which  must  find  a  market  elsewhere.  The 
increased  buying  of  Wheat  for  the  Minneapolis  market 
prevents  the  price  of  Wheat  being  as  cheap  in  Duluth,  and 
Chicago,  as  it  would  otherwise  be ;  and  provided  the  tax 
here  on  Flour  was  limited  to  the  extent  named  in  this 
proposition,  no  advance  on  the  cost  of  bread  would  accrue 
which  was  not  covered  by  the  reduction  in  the  cost  of 
Wheat ;  but  even  if  it  was  shown  that  a  fractional  cost  of 
a  decimal  of  a  penny  did  result,  we  must  face  it.  We  may 
be  certain  that  additional  capital  and  plant  would  be  at 
once  found  to  produce  the  extra  flour  required,  and  that  the 
home  competition  would  be  ample  to  keep  prices  down. 
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Our  Import  oi  flour  last  year  from  the  United  States 
was  17  j  millions  of  cwts.;  value  8 J  million  pounds  sterling. 
From  all  other  countries  outside  British  possessions  H 
millions,  making  a  total  of  9 J  millions  sterling,  while  our 
Colonies  only  shipped  us  a  little  over  half  a  million 
sterling  ;  a  5%  tax  on  the  present  imports  of  Flour  would 
mean  £472,450. 

This  home  industry  of  Milling  may  be  taken  as  a  type 
of  many  others  which  I  could  enumerate,  where  a  very 
small  tax  vfould  give  enormous  extra  employment  to  men 
and  women  at  home,  and  not  add  to  the  cost  of  living  in 
any  case  to  more  than  l/20th  of  a  penny  per  pound  if 
the  whole  5%  were  added ;  allowing  that  half  was  paid  by 
the  housewife  at  home  and  half  by  the  shipper,  it  would 
mean  l/40th  of  a  penny  on  one  third  of  the  quantity  used, 
or  1/1 20th  of  a  penny  on  the  entire  sum  spent  upon  bread. 

Take  a  smaller  but  similar  case,  LARD.  25  years  ago 
the  Eaw  Lard  formed  80%  of  the  imports  ;  to-day  the  Lard 
Refining  industry  has  been  reduced  to  a  most  impoverished 
and  unproductive  condition,  and  it  would  not  be  an 
exaggeration  to  say  that  three  fourths  of  the  English 
Factories  had  been  closed.  In  the  Liverpool  papers  a  few 
weeks  ago  the  second  largest  factory  in  the  country  was 
advertised  for  sale.  No  reasonable  off'er  for  it  was  made. 
For  sake  of  argument  we  will  take  it  that  £60,000  was  in- 
vested in  the  business,  paying  income  tax,  rates  etc., 
employing  carters,  mechanics,  labourers,  bringing  in  the 
train  of  the  business  large  orders  for  tin  ware,  cases,  wooden 
ware  etc ;  continue  the  argument,  suppose  the  business 
closed  and  men  discharged.  The  city  loses  the  rates,  the 
Exchequer  the  income  tax.  I  have  worked  this  case  out 
most  carefully,  and  my  figures  show  that  if  the  American 
Refiner  had  his  factory  in  Liverpool  and  paid  the  taxes  here 
importing  his  raw  material,  it  would  cost  him  2|%  more  in 
his  total  sales,  and  therefore  it  would  appear  to  be  only  fair 
dealing  to  ourselves  to  tax  him  2J%  on  the  value  of  his 
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shipments  to  cover  the  amount  this  country  actually  loses ; 
and  I  further  declare  it  to  be  my  firm  conviction  that  a  tax 
of  2|%  on  refined  lard,  say  one  tenth  of  a  penny  per  lb., 
would  re-instate  the  trade  here,  and  yet  the  consumer  would 
not  have  to  pay  it  from  the  fact  that  the  raw  Lard  would 
be  forced  on  the  Chicago  market,  and  the  average  price  of 
the  raw  product  would  be  fully  2h%  lower,  owing  to  the 
goods  being  pressed  into  the  open  primary  market  for  sale. 

Anyone  who  visited  Greenock  twenty  years  ago,  and 
saw  it  again  now,  would  have  a  practical  illustration  of  how 
British  industries  are  immolated  on  the  altar  of  unfair 
trade. 

Last  year  we  imported  143,943  Tons  of  Lump  Sugar, 
and  8 1 8,865  Tons  of  other  descriptions  of  refined  Sugar 
worth  together  £12,339,000  against  £6,917,000  value  of 
raw  and  partially  concentrated  sugars.  The  same 
arguments  apply  here  as  in  the  case  of  Flour  and  Lard.  A 
tax  of  one  eighth  of  a  penny  a  lb.  less  on  raw  than 
finished  sugar,  would  enable  English  Refiners  to  handle 
500,000  Tons  more  sugar  and  still  leave  foreign  manu- 
facturers 462,000  Tons  to  ship  of  refined  in  special  grades. 

In  this  article  also  the  value  of  the  raw  sugar  in  the 
primary  markets  would  be  lowered  by  congestion  created 
by  the  local  refiners  being  out  of  the  market. 

Take  another  line  of  commodity.  Iron  and  Steel 
manufactured  goods.  The  Steel  Trust  of  America  with 
its  Two  Billions  Capital,  is  about  to  make  a  serious  attack 
on  another  of  our  national  Industries. 

The  short-sighted  theorist  argues  that  if  America  and 
Germany  offer  steel  rails  at  5/-  per  ton  less  than  they  can 
be  produced  in  this  country,  we  cannot  aff'ord  to  continue 
to  use  English  rails.    Look  at  it  from  the  British  working  i 
man's  point  of  view.    We  will  say  steel  rai's  cost  60/-  per  /; 
ton;  America  offers  at  55/- ;  the  country  as  a  whole  saves  '/ 
5/-  per  ton.    What  does  the  country  as  a  whole  make  out 
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of  the  English  ?  The  Exchequer  gets  the  royalty  out  of 
the  mining,  the  collier  lives  on  the  coal,  the  Kailway 
Companies  live  on  the  carrying,  the  puddler  and  smelter 
and  the  thousands  connected  with  them,  all  live  on  the 
wages  earned;  and  out  of  the  60/- the  rails  sell  for,  55/- 
has  been  made  and  paid  in  the  country  at  large.  Whereas 
purchased  abroad,  50/-  goes  into  the  American  working 
man's  pocket.  But  the  short-sighted  theorist  argues,  any 
tax  you  place  on  steel  and  iron,  increases  the  cost  of 
manufacturers  for  export,  and  reduces  our  power  to 
compete  in  neutral  markets.  This  is  a  correct  theory,  but 
it  is  short  sighted  in  that  it  takes  cognisance  of  the  small 
loss  that  will  accrue,  and  does  not  see  the  greater  issue 
that  is  behind  it.  The  export  trade  of  England  is  but  one 
fifth  of  its  total  volume,  and  to  help  one  fifth  at  the 
expense  of  four  fifths  is  not  the  greatest  good  for  the 
greatest  number.  I  therefore  claim  that  a  small  tax  of 
5%  on  manufactured  iron  and  steel  in  every  form,  would 
be  a  small  contribution  of  the  workman  and  manufacturer 
abroad,  to  the  workman  and  manufacturer  at  home 
for  displacement ;  and  would  form  a  corrective  balance 
with  a  minimum  of  injury  to  our  export  trade,  and 
a  maximum  of  advantage  to  men  and  masters  in  the  home 
trade,  and  is  a  right  charge  towards  national  expenditure 
of  the  country  where  the  goods  are  sold,  but  towards  which 
these  goods  bear  no  adequate  share  of  the  taxation  levied 
upon  those  who  produce  the  goods  at  home,  depreciated  in 
value  by  the  pressure  of  foreign  make. 

Directly  or  indirectly  the  worker  pays  the  taxes  by 
creating  the  wealth  upon  which  the  tax  is  levied,  and  he 
has  the  right  to  claim  that  his  burdens  should  be  shared 
proportionately  by  competing  workers  wherever  his  legis- 
lators, who  are  his  tax  gatherers,  can  with  justice  divide 
such  tax  and  place  part  upon  the  shoulders  of  those  who 
place  the  product  of  their  labour  freely  in  competition  with 
his. 
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I  have  answered  the  third  claim  as  to  conserving  many 
national  industries  with  the  second,  and  will  now  discuss 
the  fourth  claim  that  "  unknown  to  the  people  at  large,  we 
"  have  two  precedents  for  accepting  the  proposition  to  tax 
"goods  which  unnecessarily  deflect  labor  from  our  own 
"  shores." 

To  establish  a  precedent  goes  a  long  way  in  the  House 
of  Commons,  and  is  always  valuable  in  argument,  especially 
when  it  is  a  signally  successful  example,  and  one  that  is 
not  known  to  the  other  side. 

Very  few  men  in  England  know  why  our  legislators 
originally  fixed  the  duty  on  unmanufactured  Tobacco  at  a 
much  lower  rate  than  manufactured  Tobacco,  imported 
either  in  the  form  of  Cigars,  or  what  is  known  as  Cavendish 
or  "Negrohead"  in  Custom  House  parlance. 

Did  they  foresee  what  would  happen  in  1901,  the  year 
a  great  Combination  abroad  thought  to  capture  the  English 
trade,  and  which  most  likely  would  have  been  successful 
only  a  little  log  upset  their  carriage.  That  little  log  was  a 
diff'erential  duty  between  unmanufactured  and  manufac- 
tured of  1/4  per  lb.;  which  upon  76|  millions  of  pounds 
imported  in  1900,  equals  £5,154,358  extra  duty  they 
would  have  to  pay  if  they  shipped  their  manufactured 
goods  in  here.  This  the  Americans  quickly  recognised : 
and  find  they  must  buy  English  works,  or  erect  works  here 
and  import  the  raw  leaf,  and  assist  poor  England  by 
sinking  Capital  in  our  midst,  employing  English  work- 
people to  build  their  factories,  pay  cartage  to  English 
carters,  employ  thousands  of  eligible  men,  women,  boys 
and  girls,  pay  heavy  rates  to  Municipalities,  help  our 
Exchequer  with  solid  income  tax  donations,  and  in  fact 
become  English  manufacturers,  this  kind  are  welcome. 
The  profits  of  the  existing  houses  will  be  curtailed,  but  the 
competition  is  such  that  the  bulk  of  Englishmen  who 
love  fair  play  can  find  no  fault  with,  compared  with 
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the  enormous  loss  that  would  have  fallen  upon  the  wage 
earning  class,  if  the  tobacco  busines  had  fallen  like  the  sugar. 

Compare  the  two  :  Eaw  Tobacco  imported  76,815,321 
lbs.  equal  to  34,248  tons;  Manufactured  Smoking  Tobacco 
38  tons  or  one  hundreth  part,  and  including  Cigars,  which 
amount  to  2,000,000  lbs.  or  942  tons,  the  total  of  manu- 
factured against  raw  is  one  thirty-fourth  part. 

No  doubt  when  the  Tobacco  duties  were  first  levied 
America  did  not  want  to  export  her  surplus  in  a 
manufactured  form  and  it  made  no  difference  to  them, 
now  the  position  is  analagous  to  Flour,  Lard,  Steel,  &c. 

I  trust,  now  these  facts  have  come  to  light,  the  unfair 
traders  will  immediately  commence  an  agitation  in  the 
country  to  repeal  the  scale  of  duties  and  make  raw  and 
manufactured  equal,  because  the  principle  is  wrong,  because 
the  thousands  now  obtaining  an  honest  living  by  working 
in  these  factories  are  only  able  to  do  so  by  a  clerical  error 
made  years  ago  when  the  principles  of  justice  in  Commerce 
were  not  understood.  Let  them  stand  on  a  platform  in  a 
public  meeting  and  state  as  I  have  heard  men  state  "If 
"  foreign  manufacturers  can  produce  at  less  than  our  work- 
-people, those  employed  in  such  an  industry  must  find 
"occupation  elsewhere":  that  the  duties  must  be  equalised 
and  no  tax  on  manufactured  goods  at  a  different  rate  to 
raw  material  must  be  admitted.  What  would  be  the 
answer  of  the  people  ? 

This  precedent  goes  to  prove  that  a  differential  rate 
has  been  prevalent  for  years  in  a  large  article  of  commerce, 
and  that  not  one  man  in  a  hundred  knew  that  it  existed, 
and  none  of  us  would  have  been  likely  to  hear  about  it  had 
it  not  been  for  the  efforts  of  foreign  manufacturers  to 
capture  the  industry. 

The  second  precedent  is  a  case  unknown  to  the 
average  Englishman,  who  still  lives  under  the  impression 
that  all  our  duties  are  levied  upon  the  Free  Trade  principle. 
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In  this  second  case  a  differential  duty  is  fixed  upon  Spirits, 
Gin,  Rum  and  Brandy,  according  to  the  package  it  is 
imported  in.  Last  year  the  duties  were  as  follows: — 
11/4  per  proof  gallon,  1/-  additional  per  proof  gallon  when 
imported  in  bottles.  This  latter  clause  affects  the  work- 
people directly  because  importers  bring  almost  all  the 
spirits  in  casks  and  do  the  bottling  at  home.  There  is 
work  for  the  Glass  Manufacturer,  Cork  Manufacturer, 
Straw  Case  Manufacturer,  Timber  Trade  and  Packing  Case 
Maker,  all  thrown  into  English  hands  by  this  difference  of 
1/-  extra  per  gallon  or  2  %  on  the  total  cost.  If  it  did  not 
exist  hy  law  the  bulk  of  the  work  would  be  lost  to  English 
people  and  be  done  by  work-people  abroad.  This  precedent 
is  very  valuable  as  a  proof  that  a  very  small  differential 
rate  directly  affects  an  enormous  amount  of  labour,  and  is 
sufficient  to  change  the  point  at  which  that  labour  shall 
be  done,  without  affecting  the  selling  cost  of  the  article. 
It  stands  to  reason  that  if  the  Gin  was  bottled  in  Holland, 
instead  of  London,  that  we  should  not  get  the  orders  for 
the  glass,  &c.,  that  the  difference  in  cost  in  doing  the 
work  whether  abroad,  or  here,  cannot  alter  the  cost  to  the 
consumer  who  must  have  it  in  a  bottle,  but  the  Act  of 
Parliament  decides  that  this  necessary  work  shall  be  done 
in  England. 

It  is  necessary  that  wheat  should  be  ground  into  flour 
because  people  cannot  eat  wheat.  Legislation  might  surely 
do  for  flour  what  it  does  for  Gin,  2%  to  the  Government  if 
the  necessary  work  is  not  done  in  the  U.  K.  Let  the 
Austrian  or  American  put  up  his  own  mill  here  if  he  wishes; 
but  let  the  milling  be  done  here. 

Small  industries  follow  in  the  wake  of  great  ones. 
Bagging,  sacks  and  barrels  must  follow  the  milling.  The 
offal  trade — Bran,  Germ  flour,  etc. — are  most  valuable 
adjuncts  that  can  only  exist  beside  the  milling  trade,  never 
divorced  from  it. 

These  two  precedents  carry  the  proposition  put  before 
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you  out  of  the  realm  of  imagination  into  a  feasible  workable 
plan,  not  one,  however,  to  be  roughly  applied  without  fur- 
ther consideration  on  every  article  imported  which  might 
be  termed  a  manufactured  article. 

I  have  gone  very  carefully  through  the  long  list  of 
imported  goods,  and  admit  that  there  would  be  no  object 
or  good  to  be  obtained  by  putting  on  a  tax  because  it  was 
a  finished  article  of  manufacture.  I  would  not  be  willing 
that  any  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  should  off-hand 
decide  on  the  merits  of  every  commodity  and  fix  it  in  his 
budget,  the  issues  are  too  important. 

It  is  not  a  simple  question  of  Eevenue,  whether  it 
should  be  obtained  this  way  or  that.  It  is  not  a  question  of 
politics  whether  Unionist  or  Eadical.  It  is  a  question  which 
the  House  of  Commons  must  decide  in  principle,  but  not  in 
detail.  They  should  depute  the  consideration  of  the  details 
within  fixed  limits  to  a  SMALL  council  selected  from  men 
of  high  integrity  and  standing,  well  acquainted  with 
commercial  subjects ;  their  decision  within  these  limits  to 
be  binding  on  the  Chancellor. 

The  two  lines  of  Legislation  laid  before  you,  are  to 
my  mind  those  that  would  create  least  friction  with  Foreign 
Powers,  increase  our  Home  trade  to  the  utmost  advantage, 
and  produce  a  substantial  addition  to  our  Revenue, 
keeping  trade  as  much  as  possible  upon  its  present  lines. 

Any  plan  of  general  protection  cannot  be  thought  of. 
Any  act  of  retaliation  against  any  one  particular  country 
for  their  refusal  to  admit  our  goods  might  be  successful,  but 
the  risks  and  first  cost  to  ourselves  would  be  such  that 
until  more  moderate  and  progressive  measures  had  failed, 
the  attempt  would  be  unwise,  though  supporters  of  Free 
Trade  in  America,  who  are  anxious  to  see  a  reduction  of 
their  tarifi"  with  us  by  a  Eeciprocity  Treaty,  have  told  me 
that  the  way  to  bring  it  about  is  to  put  a  very  severe  tarifi" 
against  American  Wheat  and  Flour,  the  eff'ect  of  which 
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would  be  that  Washington  would  be  immediately  coerced 
by  the  Western  States  (who  now  control  the  National  vote), 
to  sue  for  its  removal,  by  offering  better  terms  for  English 
goods. 

Keciprocity  Treaties  must  form  a  larger  part  of  Inter- 
national diplomacy  than  treaties  to  maintain  balance  of 
power  and  Empirical  safeguards.  Only  last  week  we  read 
of  Canada  and  the  new  Australian  Federation  talking  of  a 
reciprocity  treaty ;  we  of  course  were  not  mentioned,  as  we 
have  nothing  to  reciprocate  with,  and  unless  we  come 
forward  with  some  offer  to  the  Colonies,  we  shall  find 
Legislative  enactments  have  so  involved  their  commerce 
with  other  States,  that  they  will  find  it  very  difficult  to 
break  from  them,  and  make  treaties  with  us. 

Commerce  and  Legislation  in  the  form  of  International 
business  arrangements  are  certain  to  become  the  burning 
question  in  home  and  foreign  politics.  It  is  quite  impossible 
that  England  can  continue  to  stand  aside  and  have  no  voice 
in  the  issue.  Canada  will  be,  and  is  now,  greatly  tempted 
to  make  a  reciprocity  Treaty  with  the  United  States. 
Jamaica  may  be  forced  to  follow  in  self  interest.  The 
finding  of  new  markets,  instead  of  the  conquest  of  new 
lands,  is  the  coming  craze  of  Governments,  pushed  on 
by  the  enterprise  of  Commerce  within  their  own  borders. 
These  new  markets  can  only  be  found  by  obtaining 
reductions  of  tariffs  by  mutual  concession.  The  active 
intellects  of  Statesmen  will  be  focussed  on  this  problem. 
Schemes  of  every  nature  will  be  brought  forward,  and,  as 
in  a  game  of  chess,  success  is  achieved  by  foreseeing  the 
next  move  of  your  opponent,  so  one  must  not  wait  until 
check  is  called  on  our  Queen,  and  she  is  forced  to  move  out 
of  her  strong  position  of  safety,  but  we  must  be  prepared 
to  make  the  advanced  move,  and  sacrifice  a  piece,  if  we 
would  escape  check  mate  later  in  the  game. 

Undoubtedly,  insufficiency  of  secondary  and  technical 
education  is  one  of  the  reasons  why  we  shall  continue  to 
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find  weak  places  in  our  commercial  battles,  but  even  with 
this  bulwark  fortified,  there  will  be  many  further  lessons 
to  learn  in  this  war  of  Commerce. 

The  War  Office  has  been  forced  to  learn  that 
"  adaptability  to  change  of  environment "  is  the  first  axiom 
of  victory,  and  we  business  men  have  been  forced  to  learn 
that  same  lesson  in  the  conduct  of  our  personal  affairs.  Our 
Fathers  resented  the  changes  wrought  by  the  introduction 
of  Steam  and  Electricity,  many  of  those  who  refused  to 
adapt  themselves  to  the  new  order  suffered  serious  loss. 
We,  as  a  nation  of  traders,  and  workers,  must  be  willing  to 
reconsider  the  whole  status  of  the  position  of  our  commer- 
cial relations  with  the  rest  of  the  world,  to  confer  with 
each  other,  and  endeavour  to  arrive  at  a  sound  judgment 
as  to  whether  the  laws  which  relate  to,  and  govern  our 
trade,  are  the  best  which  can  be  devised,  and  if  not,  putting 
aside  every  political  consideration  of  a  personal  or  party 
nature,  work  for  the  best  interests  of  our  country,  and 
those  people  who  have  come  into  the  sphere  of  our  Empire, 
always  keeping  clearly  in  view  the  ultimate  hope  of 
bringing  nearer  universal  freedom  of  interchange  of 
commodities,  inventions,  and  knowledge. 

The  shortest  way  from  Liverpool  to  New  York  is  not 
taken  by  the  navigator  who  draws  a  straight  line  from 
Queenstown  to  Fire  Island,  but  by  taking  an  apparently 
longer  voyage  in  the  line  of  an  arc  bending  to  the  North. 
We  may  also  find  that  the  best  way  of  obtaining  greater 
Free  trade,  is  by  bending  the  way  of  the  earth,  and  by 
wise  measures  of  giving,  and  receiving,  establish  along  the 
curve  of  mutual  concessions  such  an  enlarged  and  enlightened 
Eeciprocity,  that  the  Empire  will  be  consolidated,  and 
other  Nations  drawn  into  closer  contact  with  us. 


mil  November,  1901. 


